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ing Editions of Classics for 
wus Children. 
"BY MISS EDNA LYMAN, ADVISORY CHIL- 
DRENS’ LIBRARIAN, IOWA LIBRARY 
COMMISSION. 


the Iowa Library Commission, among 
many fields of work, has undertaken 
foster the work with the children in 
state; first by means of a two weeks’ 
quree of instruction in Library work 
for Children as a part of the regular 
- gmmer School Course ; second, through 
’ the field visits and suggestions of its Ad- 
_ visory Childrens’ Librarian; and third, 
sf _ by special work in the evaluation of chil- 
 drens’ books. 
This last phase of the work has been 
Seaddered of such great importance that 
was decided to attempt a definite task 
‘the evaluation and recommendation 
of the editions of children’s classics for 
_ parehase by public libraries. There are 
two ases of the word classic as related to 
ehildren ’ s reading. It is used in refering 
to national epics, drama or poetry, only 


the plots or small portions of which ap- 
peal to children, and those probably not 
in the original form, but edited and re- 
told; and, it also refers to single tales 
and entire books perhaps told by word of 
mouth originally, or produced as litera- 
ture without consideration of any par- 
ticular readers, but read and adopted 
spontaneously by children, and now gen- 
erally accepted, after the test of years, 
as literature for children. 

Because of the origin of these books 
and the many renderings of the sepa- 
rate tales the question of the best ver- 
sions and editions has forced itself upon 
librarians. It is necessary to come to 
some decision regarding the form in 
which these classics shall perpetuate 
themselves in the hearts of the children. 

The very word classic naturally brings 
certain names to mind, Robinson Cru- 
soe, The Arabian Nights, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Aesop’s Fables, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Mother Goose, the fairy tales 
of Anderson and the Grimm Brothers. 
It was necessary to make a beginning, 
and the Commission decided that the 
evaluation work of the year October 
1909 to October 1910 should be devoted 
to the consideration of Robin Crusoe and 
The Arabian Nights. The work was car- 
ried on with the smaller libraries partic- 
ularly in mind, though their needs were 
in no way considered exclusively. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
much valuable work has already been 
done in evaluating the classics for child- 
ren, and stands in permanent form in 
the many standard lists of children’s 
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books. The lists, however, are many of 
them not of recent date, and it is diffi- 
cult to tell on what basis they were com- 
piled even if they are up to date. Some 
of them have considered all the editions 
in print at the time of composition, oth- 
ers record only the best editions in a giv- 
en library. At times the cost has been 
the deciding factor. Some are made with 
the text in mind, and others, as a compil- 
er confessed, have been compiled under 
circumstances: which allowed no reading 
of the text and made the physical make- 
up of the book the necessary standard. 

The present estimate has been based 
on: 

1. Physical make-up—Attractiveness, 
wear, likelihood of circulation without 
personal recommendation, use for re- 
binding, present cost, service to the li- 
brary (ten copies of an unattractive, 
cheap edition which will not circulate, 
more expensive for a library than one 
expensive edition which will circulate.) 

2. Actual reading of the entire text 
and careful comparison with the original 
text or complete translations. This was 
carried on with the co-operation of 
Miss Gatch of Des Moines, Miss Lilly of 
Burlington, Miss Wiley of Grinnell, Miss 
Townsend (then a member of the Li- 
brary Commission Staff) and several 
people outside of the Library profession. 

3. Editions actually available for 
purchase by libraries, i. e., books carried 
by American dealers, whether printed in 
this country or elsewhere, not dependent 
on second-hand shops, auction sale, or 
special small lots picked up and held for 
sale by special dealers. 

Process of evaluation— 

Editions listed from trade lists. 

Editions consulted and discarded from 
list without consideration of texts be- 
cause— 

1. Change of firm originally publish- 
ing edition, special edition ceased to ex- 
ist. 

2. Publisher no longer in business, ed- 
ition not in regular available stock. 

3. Mere transfer of plate given new 
name to edition. 


4. Physical: make-up of. the- hog 
poor, impossible to consider for 
chase. a 
5. Examination and reading of a 
tions remaining on the original ligt 

The following papers presented at @ 
Davenport meeting of the Iowa Libres 
Association, represent the statement ¢ 
Miss Douglas, formerly Chief of g 
Childrens’ work in St. Louis Publie 
brary, on the adaptations and modifia 
tions of the old folk and fairy tales mp 
der the title ‘‘Old Tales and 
Adaptations ;’’ the opinion of Miss 
Whitcomb, Lincoln Center Branch, 
eago Public Library, on ‘‘One § 
Versions of the Classies;’’ the 
mendation of Miss Gatch, Childrens 
brarian, Des Moines Public Library, 
editions of Robinson Crusoe, and the 
itions of the Arabian Nights reco 
ed for purchase by Miss Edna Ly 
Advisory Childrens’ Librarian, Iowa 
brary Commission. § 

Those who desire to obtain a list of th 
editions either of Robinson Crusoe or th 
Arabian Nights which were examine 
and not recommended with the stat, 
ment of the reasons for discarding may 
obtain the same from the Iowa Library 
Commission. 





Robinson Crusoe in Many Rendering, 


BY MISS RUTH G. GATCH, CHILDREN’S It 
BRARIAN, DES MOINES PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Whenever I think of Grimms’ or Ap 

derson’s fairy tales, my mind’s eye gow 

back to the book cases in our old home 

brary, and finds two very thick, p 

little books, without illustratio 

with all the stories—I know on just what 

page of Grimm I could find “Th 

Twelve Dancing Princesses,’’ and hor 

‘‘The Marsh King’s Daughter’’ in An 

dersen followed ‘‘Little Ida’s Flowers,” 

and these are only two of the books! 
love to turn and search for, through 
memories shelves. 

When I speak of the modern edition 
of Robinson Crusoe I know that nearly 
all of you, who read this perfect adver 
ture story will say to yourselves ‘‘I wish 
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ies find my old Robinson Crusoe. I 
taaw the children would love that 
=~? This is because your book has 
ye to mean your own personal share in 
"that story which belongs to adventure 
of all times. And it is this feel- 


g of yours Which sanctions the work 
we are undertaking—that of selecting 

most nearly perfect settings for tales 
and stories which are to become the cher- 


ssions and memories of the 

Gio now absorbing them. You think 
edition as being the best because 

was yours. But was it? Weren’t the 
, as you recall them now, pretty 

in drawing and color, or wasn’t 

he print rather small, so that as you 
to your story far into the twilight 
hook came pretty close to your nose? 
“4nd maybe, let us hope not, but maybe 
you had only a retold version, and nev- 
grrealized that you missed the best of it 
all, Defoe’s own telling of his now clas- 


sie story. ; 

We feel that because you may be giv- 
ing your affectionate memory to editions 
full of these drawbacks, it is well to re- 
consider and keep on _ our library 
shelves a book which is an agreeable 
whole, text, pictures, type, binding, so 
that the child of today, grown old, need 
never have to excuse his dear old friend, 
but bring it out with pride as well as 
love. 

In order to justify and strengthen the 
feeling held against the simplified and 
retold versions of classics for children, it 
may be well to call attention to some 
conspicuous examples of such editions 
before offering the list of those which 
are recommended for purchase. 

The first one is that edited by Adams 
and it is not Robinson Crusoe at all, 
though it says so on the cover. When the 
book was examined the wording of the 
subject ‘‘Robinson Crusoe in many ren- 
derings’’ seemed well chosen as the fol- 
lowing quotation from the preface will 
bear out. 

“The great merit of De Foe’s work is 
its naturalness; it seems to be exactly 
what it purports to be—the narrative 
of a profane, ill-educated, runaway ap- 


prentice of the seventeenth century; 
and with perfect consistency of char- 
acter even his better feelings have a 
stamp of vulgarity and. superstition. 
But can such a tale, though perfect in 
itself, be suited to children who have 
been carefully guarded from all pro- 
faneness, vulgarity and superstition? It 
was written for grown persons, particu- 
larly that class to which the hero is sup- 
posed to belong; and the very skillful 
manner in which it was adapted to them 
makes it unfit for the perusal of chil- 
dren. 

**The best modern writers for children 
have considered it important that char- 
acters which excite in thenr a deep in- 
terest should be represented as models 
of those qualities which we wish them 
to admire and cultivate; and it oe- 
curred to the writer of the following 
story that the fascination of DeFoe’s 
hero might be enlisted on the side of 
industry, perseverance, resignation to 
the will of God, and numerous other 
good qualities of which he might be sup- 


posed to be the example. 


‘** With this view the young folk’s Rob- 
inson Crusoe is here represented as an 
amiable and well-educated youth, early 
trained to habits of observation and re- 
flection, and capable of pure and ex- 
alted feelings of religion,—a hero, in 
short, whom children may safely love 
and admire, yet not faultless, or they 
eould not sympathize with him.’’ ° 

To illustrate how the editor has car- 
ried out his intention, a quotation from 
the opening of the book will easily show. 

‘*My father was a respectable broker, 
and took great pains with my educa- 
tion. He sent me to the best schools in 
York and supplied me with entertaining 
and instructive books te read at home. 
All my brothers were much older than 
I was, so that there were no playmates 
for me in the family. Perhaps for this 
reason I was more studious than most 
boys of my age. 

‘“When I was nine years old my 
father gave me a set of carpenter’s tools 
and a little room for a work-shop. I 
could make boxes, stools and benches, 
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and, though the boxes were not always 
very neatly put together, and some- 
times one leg of a stool would be shorter 
than the rest, my parents encouraged 
me to persevere. In basket-making I 
was very successful. I learned the art 
of an old blind man who lived near my 
father’s house and maintained himself 
by weaving baskets and mats. 

‘*T was very fond of natural history, 
and whenever there was an exhibition of 
wild beasts in the city my father al- 
lowed me to go and see them. I used 
to spend hours in reading and compar- 
ing the description and the plates in my 
books with the real animals. In this 
way I became acquainted with each 
specimen. 

‘*T took great pleasure in reading 
about the manners and customs of dif- 
ferent countries; and every book of 
travels and voyages I could get hold of 
I read through with delight. 

‘*‘When I was fifteen years old my 
father told me I must make choice of 
some business I would like to follow, 
and learn to provide for myself as my 
brothers had done. 

‘*From ten years of age I was pos- 
sessed with the idea that a sailor’s life 
was the best in the world. I set my 
heart so firmly on following the seas 
that nothing my parents or friends 
said could dissuade me from it.”’ 

This spirit pervades the whole book. 
In a facsimile reprint of the first edition 
published in 1719, the preface quotes 
Defoe’s own foreeful remarks in regard 
to a publishing house which without his 
consent condensed his story. What 
would he say to this! 

The ‘‘Robinson Crusoe Reader’? is al- 
most as bad. It is Robinson Crusoe re- 
duced to a primer! And so realistic are 
the illustrations that even the growth 

of his beard is shown from day to day. 

‘*Robinson Crusoe was an English 
boy. He loved the water, and he loved 
the big ships. The ship had big white 
sails, and Robinson Crusoe liked to see 
them. He liked to see the water and 
the pretty white sails. The ship’s sails 


were big and white. The wind 
big white sails, ete., ete.’’ Dlew the 
The edition published by Merrj 
edited by Peter Parley «adap ae 
school use’’ is in no sense desirable. 
editor says it is adapted to suit the yp. 
derstanding of the child, but a gen 
chosen at rantlom hardly convineeg 
that greater simplicity is gained, 
Original text: ‘‘I went to work 
make me a little tent with the sails and 
some poles, which I cut for that PUFpose - 
and into this ten I brought everything 
that I knew would spoil either by rain 
or sun.”’ eg 
Adapted : ‘‘My next care was to build 
a tent with the sail cloth and some poles 
that I had cut, and into this I conveyed 


those articles that I feared might be jp. 


jured by rain and sun.”’ 

The recommended editions of Robin. 
son Crusoe have been divided into the 
three following classes: 

The best condensed and retold edi- 
tions. 

The best inexpensive editions, 

The best editions. 

Condensed and Retold Editions. 


It is hoped that no one will feel it . 


necessary to consider the retold editions; 
but should specifie cases arise demand. 
ing their purchase, the following have 
been chosen as they seem to retain the 
Robinson Crusoe spirit more nearly 
than others. It has been the experience 
of many children’s librarians that large 
numbers of children never become ae- 
quainted with the original story, because 
they have had too much of the plot in 
these garbled versions, to feel any far- 
ther interest in the original story. Hence 
we say,—do not give the child in simpli- 
fied form what he can enjoy later in its 
most perfect style. There are so many 
good things or his younger years, that 
as it is, he hardly has time to crowd them 
into his life; and to use a homely illus 
tration, simplified versions are as hash 
to a good juicy steak. 
Dutton — Robinson Crusoe. Ed. 
John Lang; Illus. W. B. Rob- 
inson. (Told to the children 
a errerre se $ 0 
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Very desirable retold version ; style, 
simple story teller’s narrative, with no 
attempt to use Defoe’s style or language. 
Intended for use with quite young chil- 
dren. The binding is not very strong, 
put the attractiveness over balances this. 
Educational Publishing Co.—Ad- 

yentures of Robinson Crusoe, ed. 

for little folks, by Mary Godol- 

phine ....--2--++eeeeeee eens ~ 40 

Simple and clear ; extracts from entire 
story but greatly condensed. Physical 
make-up good in all respects. 


Flanagan—Robinson Crusoe f or 
young readers, adapted by Louise 
MMRIIEEE occ cc cccvccccccesce $ .35 
Written in the first person and in good 

simple English. It is condensed but 

keeps the Robinson Crusoe spirit. 1st. 

Adventures only. Physical make-up is 

only fair. “The preface gives the school’s 

attitude toward the story. 

Inexpensive Editions. 

Dutton—Robinson Crusoe, Every- 
man’s Library, reinforced bind- 
RT sb a ine auier dd stemmed $ .35 
Good black and white illustrations; 

Defoe’s own English; entire story. The 

whole physical make-up is in good taste, 

though it is not a hook to attract the 
child at first glance. 

Heath—Life and strange surprising 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
of York, mariner, as related by 
himself, Ed. by Hale, Illus. by 
i aes 
For a cheap edition this seems to rank 

best at present. The illustrations are 
very good ; the text the original, and the 
physical make-up excellent. The only 
drawback is the light and unattractive 
binding that Heath insists on using. 

Recommended Editions in Order of Preference. 
These last named editions are the or- 

iginal, or practically the original text, 
only the changing of a few obsolete 
words, the paragraphing, or chapter di- 
visions—but no marring of the tale. 
But the best part of these ‘‘ Best . edi- 
tions’’ is that they have absolutely noth- 
ing about them to make the child feel 
that the story has-a purpose. It is not 


a study of social relations and institu- 
tions as one school edition insists. It is 
simply a good story. The more of these 
classics a child can love not study the 
more he will spread the news of their 
good qualities, and the more children 
will come to read them; so that the 
mediocre books will die a natural death 
without the fretting and anxiety of the 
children’s librarian. 
Harper—Robinson Crusoe, ; 

by Rhead Brothers ........... $1.50 

Illustrations are excellent and nu- 
merous, giving the atmosphere of the 
island more than any other edition. Only 
the first adventure is given. The text is 
original and the physical make-up most 
desirable and attractive. 

Houghton—Life and strang  sur- 
prising adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe; illus. by Boyd-Smith. . .$1.50 
Good colored illustrations, also good 

black and white chapter headings. First 

adventure only. Original text, and ex- 
cellent and attractive physical make-up. 

Bell—Robinson Crusoe. (Queen’s 
Tremeure series) ..........000. $2.00 
Very good colored illustrations by Ger- 

trude Leese, but no ‘‘local color’’ as in 

Rhead Brothers’ illustrations. Original 

text. Only first adventure. The bind- 

ing is very attractive, but poor. Would 
not advise for small library, as it will 
not rebind well on account of narrow 

margins. Would certainly put it in a 

large collection, as it is so artistically 

made. 

Dutton—Life and strange surpris- 
ing adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe, of York, mariner. Illus. by 
RD > <5 0. céen soca oem $2.50 
Very good illustrations in black and 

white, and also in color. Entire story is 

given in original. It is not durable in 
physical make-up, but most attractive. 

It is similar to the Lucas edition of the 

Anderson and Grimm fairy tales. Would 

not advise for small library where 

money has to be considered. 

Black— Life and surprising adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. Illus. 
=. pee, $1.25 
Eight good colored illustrations and 
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the original text. Memoir of Defoe. 
Ends with Chapter 18 of first adventure. 
Physical make-up fair. Attracts chil- 
dren. 

Cassell—Life and strange surpris- 

ing adventures of Robinson Cru- 

soe, of York, mariner, as related 

by himself ; 

This is an old fashioned edition. It 
would hardly be desirable to put in a 
small collection. It is large, but light 
in weight and opens easily. The print 
is not very large and the whole thing is 
a product of some years ago; yet the il- 
lustrations breathe the spirit of Cru- 
soe’s lonely island life, and I would 
recommend it as an example of a good 
edition of bygone days. 

The following editions were not on 
the market at the time of this evalua- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe editions and 
have not been considered. 
Doran—Life and strange surpris- 

ing adventures of Robinson Cru- 

soe, Illus. by Noel Pocock 
Dutton—Robinson Crusoe, Illus. by 

Archibald Webb, Edited by Wal- 

ter Jerrold 
Cassell— Robinson Crusoe 

sell’s famous juvenile classics).. .75 
Fenno—Robinson Crusoe 1.50 
Oxford Press—Robinson Crusoe, Pt. 

1. edited with introductory and 

notes by A. C. Liddell 50 
Barse & Hopkins—Robinson Cru- 

soe (Plaza series) 


Old Tales and Modern Adaptations. 
BY MISS MARY M. DOUGLAS, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF WORK WITH CHILDREN, ST. 
LOUIS (MO.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

In the month of October, 1853, 
Charles Dickens wrote an _ editorial 
article for Household Words entitled 
‘Frauds on the Fairies,’ from which 
I quote: ‘‘We may assume that we are 
not singular in entertaining a very great 
tenderness for the fairy literature of our 
childhood. What enchanted us then, and 
is captivating a million of young fan- 
cies now, has, at the same blessed time 
of life, enchanted vast hosts of men and 
women who have done their long day’s 
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work and laid their gray heads don 
to rest. It would be hard to estima. 
the amount of gentleness and merey 
has made its way among us thr 
these. slight channels. Forebes 
courtesy, consideration for the poor 
aged, kind treatment of ani 

of nature, abhorrence of tyranny 
brute force—many such good 
have been first nourished in the 
heart by this powerful aid. Tt hy 
greatly helped to keep us, in some ¥ 
ever young, by preserving through opp 
worldly ways one slender track not 
grown with weeds, where we may walk 
with children, sharing their delights 

‘‘In an utilitarian age, of all oth 
times, it is a matter of grave importang 
that fairy tales should be respected, }y 
preserve them in their usefulness, 
must be as much preserved in their sim. 
plicity, and purity, and innocent e. 
travagance, as if they were actual faet, 
Whosoever alters them to suit his ow 
opinions, whatever they are, is guilty, 
to our thinking, of an act of p 
tion, and appropriates to himself what 
does not belong to him.’’ 

‘*We have lately observed with 
pain the intrusion of a whole hog of m 
wieldy dimensions into the fairy flower 
garden. The rooting of the animal 
the roses would in itself have awaken 
in us nothing but indignation. Our pam 
arises from his heing violently driven 
in by a man of genius. our own beloved 
friend, Mr. Georg? Cruikshank. % 
‘editing’ Ogres, and Hop-o’-my-Thumbs, 
and their families, our dear moralist 
has in a rash moment taken, as a means 
of propagating the doctrines of totad 
abstinence, prohibition. of the sale of 
spirituous liquors, free trade, and popt 
lar education. For the introduction of 
these topics he has altered the text of 
fairy story; and against his right to @ 
any such thing we protest with all om 
might and main. 

‘““Tf such a precedent were followed,” 
continues Mr. Dickens, ‘‘we must soot 
become disgusted with the old stories 
into which modern personages so 0 
truded themselves and the stories them 
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must soon be lost. With seven 


| Blue Beards in the field, each coming at 


a gallop from his own platform mounted 
on a foaming hobby, a generation or two 
would not know which was which, and 
t original Blue Beard would be 
confounded with the counterfeits. Im- 
agine a Total Abstinence Robinson Cru- 
with the rum left out. Imagine a 
e edition, with the gunpowder left 
out and the rum left in. Imagine a Veg- 
darian edition, with the goat’s flesh left 
out. Imagine an Aboringines Protection 
Society edition, to deny the cannibalism 
and make Robinson embrace the sav- 
whenever they landed. Robinson 
Crusoe would be ‘edited’ out of his 
jsland in a hundred years, and the is- 
land would be swallowed up in the edi- 
torial ocean.”’ 
The article contains an ‘‘edited”’ ver- 
sion of Cinderella, which is a fine satire 
n the tendency to prune and pervert 
an old tale to base commercial uses. In 
conclusion, the author says, ‘‘The world 
istoo much with us, early and late. 


Leave this precious old escape from it 


alone.”’ er 
Mr. George Cruikshank commissioned 


Hop-o’-my-Thumb to reply to this at- 
tack upon the Cruikshank Fairk Book, 
which he did in a letter. The substance 
of the letter, which appeared as a sepa- 
rate Penny volume of the Fairy library, 
now out of print, may be found in an 
appendix to the offending Fairy book. 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb calls attention to the 
story of Jack the Giant-killer, a ‘‘sue- 
eession of slaughterings and bloodshed’’ 
and to the ‘‘shocking and disgusting in- 
cident (in that tale) of the dinner bag 
suspended under his chin. ‘‘As_ to 
Puss-in-boots,’’ he says, ‘‘when I came 
to look carefully at that story, I felt 
compelled to re-write it, and alter the 
character of it to a certain extent; for, 
as it stood, the tale was a succession of 
successful falsehoods—a clever lesson in 
lying—a system of imposture rewarded 
by the greatest worldly advantages!”’ 
A eomparison of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
Puss in Boots with the well-known Per- 
rault version shows that there is quite 


as much lying in one as in the other. 
But the re-written story has been elab- 
orated, the phenomena have been ex- 
plained acording to Mr. Cruikshank’s 
‘*interpretation’’ of the tale, and the 
genial Puss, so long a favorite in the 
nursery, masquerades as a long-faced, 
solemn, self-righteous prig, who makes 
the following speech at the marriage of 
his master and the Princess: 

“*May it please your Majesty, strange 
as it may appear, I was once a man and 
was head game-keeper to the grand- 
father of the present Marquis of Cara- 
bas. I had a kind and good master and 
mistress; but I am sorry to say that I 
was dissatisfied and used to repine at 
my lot, envying others, and thinking I 
deserved a better fate. One night, as 
I sat before the fire, looking at the cat, 
who sat comfortably in the corner of 
the fireplace, I said to myself, ‘Why, I 
would rather be that cat than what I 
am!’ when immediately I felt a change 
come over me—a strange feeling—and 
in an instant I found myself changed to 
what I am now, and seated in the chim- 
ney-corner where the cat had been, but 
with the sense and feeling of a man. I 
was struck with shame and sorrow for 
the ingratitude and for my unnatural 
wish ; and the only hope I had was, that 
some day I might, even as a cat, do some 
good deed, or render some great serv- 
ice to my master or his family that 
might break the spell, and restore me to 
my proper self. Soon after this had 
happened, a wicked Ogre sorcerer came 
on the Caraba estate, and with his dia- 
bolical art drove my master and his 
family out of the castle, and placed the 
whole estate in Chancery’’ (an explana- 
tory note states that Chancery is a law- 
court, in which, in those early times, 
they took perhaps ten years to do as 
much as they do now in ten days. ‘‘My 
master (the old Marquis);’’ continues 
this remarkable feline, ‘‘went with his 
family and resided at the old mill, where 
the present Marquis’ father carried on, 
with the assistance of his three sons, the 
trade of a miller; and although the mill, 
being on high ground, was in a high 
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position, it may be thought that the 
trade of a miller was not so; but let me 
observe that if any one in trade is not 
considered in a high position in society, 
he must, nevertheless, be highly respect- 
able, if useful and honest.’ ’’ 

* * * ‘**Well, had it been for me 
had I been content with my position; 
but finding that I had the shape of a 
common animal, I became desperate, 
took to the woods, and became a ‘‘wild 
cat’’ until one day being out of the 
wood, and in the open fields, a savage 
dog attacked me. No tree being near 
up which I could climb, I ran towards 
the windmill for protection. My old 
master’s grandson, Caraba, who was 
at the door, drove away the dog 
and saved my life. I had always, from 
the first, a belief that some charm some 
day would restore me to my natural 
state, and my master’s family to their 
estate. The charms of the charming 
Princess charmed my master, his being 
charmed by such innocence and beauty 
seemed to break the charm or spell that 
kept me tongue-tied for so many years, 
and my speech being restored, with my 
knowledge of’ all the facts and cireum- 
stances, has enabled me to rid the land 
of a wicked Ogre, to open the rabbit- 
warren to the country and giving to his 
Majesty his favorite food again, and 
being the means, I trust, of rendering 
happy for life the noble Marquis and his 
Royal bride; and I am not without a 
hope that, at no very distant time, I may 
be restored to what I was; and if so I 
shall certainly be not a sadder but most 
assuredly a wiser man.’’’ (The infiini- 
tive, apparently, has been too much for 
Puss. ) 

‘“TIn the evening the whole of the com- 
pany, including the King, danced upon 
the green, and towards the close of the 
evening, Tom Puss was seen dancing, 
and people exclaimed, ‘Well, I’ve seen 
dancing dogs, but I never saw a dancing 
cat,’ but it could hardly be called danc- 
ing. It was merely turning or whirling 
round and round; and it is supposed 
' that this dance of Tom Puss’ gave the 
first idea of what is called the waltz. 





. the Marquis of Carabas? Each year gee 
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However, it very much amused the ¢ r ‘ 
pany, and Tom whirled about unti), 
, 





whirled himself into a bush or thicket « 
evergreens, and was thus lost sight Fi 
and nothing more was seen of 
Puss that night, but on the folle : 
nan, 








day a very respectable looking 
with a beard rather grey, and dre 
exactly in the same fashion as Tom P 
had been, and with boots on, wag 
walking on the lawn in deep conyers 
tion with the Marquis, who sudé 
turned and said, ‘Come, let me intpy 
duce you to the King and the Pringos’ 
and they went to the palace; and 
was the old game-keeper, Tho 
once was Puss in Boots.’’ “a bie 
Fortunately we can be fairly yg 
assured that children will never yolgy 
tarily read this extraordinary tale, ang 
it serves as a useful example of how fy 
the adaptor’s zeal will carry him, eye 
when filled with the very best intentions 
- The article by Mr. Dickens, read jp 
this age of edited and expurgated nu. 
sery classics, seems curiously prophetic 
How long will Jack the Giant-Killer re 
main with us, or Puss be permitted tp 
obtain goods under false pretences for 
























new editions of the old tales, newly it 
lustrated, adapted afresh. Some of they 
are unchanged with the exception ofa 
more elaborate and modernized wort 
ing, but many of them have entirely lost 
their charm and individuality. Perrault 
is frequently robbed of his clearness and 
elegance, the English and Scottish folk 
tales lose their rude _ vigor and eo 
loquialisms, Grimm and Anderson ate 
shaped anew on an ethical last, and Me 
Dickens’ vision of the seven Blue Beards 
approaches reality. 

In 1905 the Oak Tree Fairy Book wa 
published. In this book the editor pre 
sents the old favorites in a ‘‘new ver 
sion especially suited for the home fire 
side.’’ He has banished ‘‘the savagery, 
the distressing details, the excessive 
pathos,’’ and has given us instead stories 
which he assures us are charming and 
full of sweetness. But he has changed 
the text of a number of folk-tales, has 
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* akened and destroyed the beauty of 
- of them and has left out time- 
red incidents that are treasured in 
a childish heart. In the words of 


' yr. Dickens, we protest against his right 


todo any such thing—we protest with all 
our might and main. Two instances will 
grve as illustrations of the editor’s 
._ In the old Scottish story of 

the Hobyahs, a folk-tale of uncertain 
little dog Turpie loses each of his 

his tail and his head at the hands 

of an ungrateful master. .The master, 
left defenseless by his own act, is de- 
youred by the bogles, to the delight of 
the youthful audience. Numbers of 
children have listened to this tale with 
joy unmixed with fear, but on three oc- 
easions When it was tried on an adult 
audience, many expressions of disap- 
roval and even horror were observed. 
Children are wont to express their emo- 
tions much more sincerely and_ freely 
than adults, but no instance of a fright- 
ened child occurs in my experience with 
this tale. Our careful editor may have 
evidence to prove the contrary. Unim- 
pressed by artistic justice, he spares the 
knife and spoils the tale by tamely giv- 
ing away little dog Turpie whole and 
sund! Is it right that an old man 
should be delivered over to the Hobgob- 
lings for merely giving away his dog? 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs tells the tale in his 
More English Fairy Tales as it was 
told in the Perth family whence it came. 
let us cherish his version, since we 
have the children’s approbation, editors 
and adaptors to the contrary. A second 
illustration occurs in the Birch Tree 
Fairy Book by the same editor, where 
Jack the Giant-Killer appears, supposed- 
ly modified and properly subdued. We 
will observe his ways, to see if he be in- 
deed less full of sin than in the orig- 
inal story. Instead of performing that 
feat of wonder, slitting the bag ‘ull of 
porridge and thus innocently encourag- 
ing the giant’s stupid pride to his own 
undoing, Jack the Revised causes the 
giant to stoop down to look at a hole in 
the floor and then ‘‘eatches up the 
giant’s club, and gives him two such 
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cracks, one for each head, that he never 
gets up again.’’ Contrast with this the 
real story. ‘‘The giant led Jack to break- 
fast, bringing him a bowl containing 
four gallons of hasty pudding. Being 
loth to let the giant think it too much 
for him, Jack put a large leather bag 
under his loose coat in such a way that 
he could convey the pudding into it 
without its being perceived. Then, tell- 
ing the giant he would show him a trick, 
taking a knife, Jack ripped open the 
bag, and out came all the hasty pudding. 
Whereupon, saying, ‘Odds splutters her 
nails, hur can do that trick hurself,’ the 
monster took the knife, and ripping him- 
self open, fell down dead.’’ This inet- 
dent, characterized by Mr. Cruikshank 
as shocking and disgusting, has delight- 
ed many generations of children from 
the time that they read the tale in the 
old chap-book of ‘‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer,’’ to the present day, and surely 
it contains no more savagery than the 
revised story. 

Under the title ‘‘Child Literature,’’ 
the American Book Company publishes 
a collection of nursery rhymes and fairy 
tales for younger children, which in- 
cludes what we might call the spectres 
of Joel Chandler Harris ‘‘Tar Baby”’ 
and the old Scandinavian tale ‘‘ Why the 
sea is salt.’’ Brer Rabbit speaks the most 
precise school-room English, and is care- 
ful to use words of one syllable. After 
his escape from Mr. Wolf, who acts the 
part of Brer Fox, he ends the story with 
a moral reflection based upon his experi- 
ence. The tale has been stripped of every 
vestige of humor. The next story begins 
‘‘Here is a story about how the sea 
became salt. You must not think that it 
is a true story,’’ and what follows is a 
tale that Norsemen would not be eager 
to claim. Tom Thumb suffers mutilation 
in the same collection, and Mother Hub- 
bard and her dog are done into prose! 
O’Shea’s two collections, ‘‘Six Nursery 
Classies’’ and ‘‘Old World Wonder 
Stories’’ are in strong contrast to this 
book, for the editor of the latter volumes 
has shown respect for the tales. ‘‘It 
seems as though, having come down to us 








through the ages, they have become pol- 
ished until they are well nigh perfect; 
one cannot see how he could change one 
word without loss of effect,’’ he says. 
Seudder’s ‘‘Book of folk-stories’’ and 
‘*Fables and folk-stories’’ and Norton’s 
**Heart of Oak Books,’’ v. 1-4, are 
other examples of collections of the pop- 
ular fair tale, ‘‘pure and undefiled.’’ 
The pleasure given to children by these 
last mentioned books, can be measured 
only by the loss they suffer when they 
are given nothing but the remodeled 
stories. As specimens of English for the 
reading of young children they cannot 
be surpassed, and their simple and di- 
rect language should have a strong ef- 
fect upon the speech of the children to 
whom they are familiar. As an instance 
of how important is the choice of a ver- 
sion that gives the local life and color, 
compare ‘‘The King o’ the Cats’’ in 
Joseph Jacobs’ ‘‘More English Fairy 
Tales’’ with the story called ‘‘The King 
of the Cats’’ in Lansing’s Fairy Tales, 
vol. 2. Five variants of this tale exist 
in English, and Mr. Jacobs has borrowed 
points from all of them, producing a 
dramatic, spirited story, with the Scot- 
tish background strongly apparent. Yet 
no actual mention is made of the locality 
in the story itself. Miss Lansing states 
briefly in the notes at the end of the 
volume that hers is the best of the five 
variants. The story is dull and com- 
monplace. For all that one can obtain 
from the tale it might have come from 
the same source as ‘‘The Elves and the 
Shoemaker’’ or ‘‘The Fir Tree’’ (the 
stories immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the ‘‘King of the Cats’? in Miss 
Lansing’s collection). So evident is this 
fact that the editor has observed it and 
has added a phrase to the opening sen- 
tence, stating that the scene of the story 
is laid in the north of Scotland. The 
changes in some of the tales in this book 
are so seemingly slight that only by 
comparison with the versions collected 
by folk-lorists can they be detected. The 
folk-lorist preserves the historical and 
sociological elements of the tale, and his 
version, even with its unfamiliar dialect 
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and obsolete wording, is usually 
more picturesque and simple, and leays _ 
a more distinct impression with ¢, 
children. It is true that this vera 
whole and entire is frequently yy 
able for children, but the useful art 
cutting where absolutely nee 
not aliering, can be employed; just } 
Mr. Andrew Lang in his edition of the 
Arabian Nights has left out the pie 
that are suitable only ‘‘for Arabs 

old gentlemen.”’ = 

The reading of history, ancient oy 
mediaeval, and of the great poetic ang 
dramutic classics with their bold 
tion of the broad outlines, good ond ta 
upon which human life is b 
even to a child’s idea-of thew 
veracity and balance. We cannot a 
for better preparation for the full 
ciation of these when he comes to 
than the adulterated nursery classic: 
Slaughterings and bloodshed were, jp. 
deed, of daily occurrence in the life of 
Jack the Giant-Killer. But those wep 
perilous times, and when the tale is tol 
with faithful attention to its ancient 
setting, it is as fit for youthful eargy 
the story of Hector’s valiant death ie 
fore Troy. Nor is Puss more prone 
teach lying and craft than the wh 
Ulysses, providing his life story as 
by Monsieur Perrault is left imviola 
It may seem a far ery from Jack th 
Giant-killer to the Trojan hero, 9 
there is no good reason for 
one less than the other, when the “edit 
ing’’ of them for children is under em 
sideration. Why should Jack, eve 
valiant in the pursuit and over throw 
of the many-headed monsters that infet 
ed the kingdom in his time, be held 
less heroic and more bloody figure tha 
Priam’s son, who was fighting, however 
bravely, in a questionable cause? Bit 
no editor has, as vet, laid so violents 
hand upon the Iliad, and poor Jatk 
alas! has suffered at the hands of many 
an adaptor. 

The ethical tale has its necessary plate 
and far be it from workers with ¢hik 
dren to deery it. The ancients were se 
sible of its value, even in what the @ 
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tors call the ‘‘barbaric past,’’ and 
fable remains to us as a proof. The 
fables of Aesop and Bidpai, and the 
Birth stories of the Buddha are ethical 
and many of them may be used for the 
instruction of children. Miss Shed- 

lock’s recent book, ‘‘ Eastern Stories and 
Legends’ gives us a beautiful selection 
of stories of the Buddha, told with great 
simplicity and charm. It is true that the 
moral of the fable is usually a lesson in 
dence, but this is only another rea- 
gn for the folk-tale, that we may see 
Valor, strong in his sense of right, fear- 
lesly, although mayhap, hopelessly, ar- 
ed against Tyranny and Brute force. 
The Children’s Librarian may do 
much to preserve the old tales in their 
original form. Careful reading of each 
new collection of fairy tales that ap- 
rs, and comparison, in the case of the 
old tales, with the best versions that we 
have, criticisms of the illustrations, dup- 
_ jieation of those books that give the best 
yersions for circulation from the Chil- 
dren’s Room, and a thorough study of 
the versions to be used for the story hour 
are means she may use to this end. The 
German, Slavic and Scandinavian tales 
lend themselves to many changes through 
the translation, and especial care is nec- 
essary, in choosing the one that best pre- 
serves the folk spirit of the country. 
The literary merit of the story, and the 
charming touches that are often char- 
acteristic of the author or his nation are 
sometimes disregarded by the translator 
or his adaptor. Versions of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s tales are frequently 
found that lack so grievously his delicacy 
of conception and fantasy that they are 
hardly recognizable. We are fortunate 
in being able to refresh our recollections 
by turning to the beautiful edition pre- 
pared by the Danish government in 
honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. Illustrated by a Danish 
artist and translated from the Danish 
original for English children by Hans 
Braekstad, it is an admirable source for 
the story teller, and although its size 
and price make it impracticable for cir- 


culating use in the Children’s Room, it 
gives the children great pleasure as a 
‘*reading room’’ book. The folk tale used 
in the story hour offers an opportunity 
for creating an interest in the country 
whence it came, and many a teller of 
tales has realized this opportunity and 
improved it. The Norse tales as they 
are set down in Asbjoernsen’s ‘‘ Fairy 
Tales from the Far North,’’ and ‘‘ Tales 
from the Fjeld,’’ the East Indian fairy 
tales as they are told in Frere’s ‘‘Old 
Decean Days,’’ Mrs. Steel’s ‘‘Tales of 
the Punjab’’ and Joseph Jacob’s ‘‘In- 
dian Fairy Tales,’’ the French fairy 
tales of Madam d’Aulnoy, and Perrault’s 
‘*Tales of Passed Times,’’ Laboulaye’s 
collection of fairy tales from all coun- 
tries, the German folk tales told by the 
Brothers Grimm, the English tales col- 
lected by Joseph Jacobs, the Celtic by 
Seumas Macmanus, and by Joseph 
Jacobs, are a few of the books that per- 
mit us to find the fairies wherever they 
wander; from the land of the Frost 
Giants to the country ‘that has been 
called the home of the fairy tale, to In- 
dia, where ‘‘after the scanty evening 
meal is over, the bairns drag their wood- 
en-legged, string-woven bedsteads into 
the open and settle themselves down like 
young birds in a nest, three or four in 
a bed, while others coil up on mats upon 
the ground, and some, stealing in for 
an hour from distant alleys, beg-a place 
here or there.’’ 

‘*The stars twinkle overhead, the mos- 
quito sings through the hot air, the vil- 
lage dogs bark at imaginary foes, and 
from one crowded nest after another 
rises a childish voice telling some tale, 
old yet ever new, tales that were told in 
the sunrise of the world, and will be told 
in its sunset. The little audience listens, 
dozes, dreams, and still the wily Jackal 
meets his match, or Bopoluchi brave and 
bold returns rich and victorious from the 
robbers’ den. Hark! that is Kaniya’s 
voice, and there is an expectant stir 
amongst the drowsy listeners as he be- 
gins the old, old formula, ‘‘Once upon a 
time—.’’ 
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SOME EDITIONS OF POPULAR TALES SUG- 
GESTED FOR CHILDREN’S ROOMS. 


Andersen, H. C.— 
Fairy tales; il. by Helen Stratton. 


by Mrs. 


Dodge, 


Lucas. Dent., 


$1.50. 
Fairy tales; tr. 
$2.50. 


Fairy tales and stories; tr. from the Dan- 
ish by H. L. Braekstad; il. by Hans 
Tegner. Century, $5.00. 

Stories and tales. Houghton, $1.00. 

Wonder stories told for children. Hough- 
ton, $1.00 

Asbjornsen, P. C.— 

Fairy tales from the far north; 
H. L. Braekstad. Nutt, 5. 

"Round the Yule log. Estes, $.50. 

Tales from the fjeld; tr. by G. W. Dasent. 
Putnam, $1.75. 

Aulnoy, M. C. J. de B. contesse d’— 

Fairy tales; tr. by J. R. Planche. 
ledge, $1.25. 

Ballard, Susan, tr.— 

Fairy tales from far Japan. il. from Jap- 

anese originals, Revell, $.75. 


Darton, F. 
il. by M. Clayton. 


tr. by 


Rout- 


J— 
Wonder book of beasts; 
Dutton, $1.50. 
Djurklo, G.— 
Fairy tales from the Swedish; 
L. Braekstad. Stokes, $1.20. 
Dole, N. H., tr.— 
The Russian ore book. Crowell, $2.00. 
Grimm, J. L. & W 
Fairy tales; P- “by Mrs. Lucas; il. by 
Arthur Rackham. Lippincott, $1.50, 
Fairy tales; il. in color by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Doubleday, $6.00. 
Household stories; tr. by Lucy Crane; il. 
by Walter Crane. Mcmillan, $1.50. 
Household tales; ed. and partly trans- 
lated anew by Marian Edwards; il. by 
R. Anning Bell. Dent, $2.50. 
Popular stories collected by the brothers 
Grimm; reprint of the first English ed., 
il. by G. Cruikshank. Oxford, $.75. 
Jacobs, Joseph— sy 
Celtic fairy tales; il. by J. D. Batten. 
Putnam, $1.75. 
English fairy tales; il. by J. D. Batten. 
by J. D. Batten. 
il. by J. D. Bat- 


tr. by H. 


Putnam, $1.75. 
Indian fairy tales; il. 
Putnam, $1.75. 
More Celtic fairy tales; 
ten. Putnam, $1.75. 
More English fairy tales; il. by J. D. Bat- 
ten. Putnam, $1.76. 
Laboulaye, E. R. de. 
Fare. ‘tales; il. by Arthur Dixon. Dutton, 
Lagerlof, Selma— 
=~ wonderful adventures of arty tr. by 
S. Howard. Doubleday, $1.5 


Lang, yA 2-3 ed.— 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, Fairy books. 
Macmanus, Seumas— 
Donegal fairy stories. McClure, $1.25. 
Heart of oak books, v. 1-4; v. 1-25c.; v. 
2-35c.; v. 3-45c.; v. 4-50c. 
Old World wonder stories. Heath, $.25. 
Six nursery classics. Heath, 0. 
Tales of Mother Goose, as first collected 
by Charles Perrault :~ 1696; tr. by 
Tales of passed times. ‘Macmillan, $.50. 
Pyle, Howard— 
Harper, $i. ‘?. 
Wonder clock. Harper, $2.0 
Rhys, Ernest, com 


Longmans, $2.00 each. 
Norton, C. E., comp.— 
Heath. 
O’Shea, M. V.— 
Perrault, Charles— 
Charles Welsh. Heath, $.25. 
Pepper and Salt. 
~—te il. te | Herbert Cole. Dutton, 
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Scudder, H. E.— 
Book of fables. Houghton, $.50, 
Book of folk-stories. Houghton, $.60, 
oe <n a —e- seaehton, $2.50. 
ables an olk-stories. nou 
Shedlock, M. L— 7 shion, 
astern stories and legends. D 
Steel. F. A— sina Utton, $.56, 
ales of the Punja il. by J. 
Macmillan, $1.50. , * Kipling, 
Tappan, E. M.— 


translated from the Swedish. 
ton, $1.00. 
i tae be -toe 
e els tie 7 ae Witty 
Pogany. Unwin, $1.5 ° . 
True Annals of Palryland—itecnmealll 


The golden g®ose and other fairy g 
hag 


Thomas, 


Canton, Wm., —" of King Herla, > tet 


Feral, Walker itclan st" KSe oi 
erro Valter, Re gn of Kin 
$2.0 eo 


uctiann SUGGESTED FOR TH STORY 
TELLER. . 


Dasent, Sir George ed.— 
—— tales from the Norse. 


Frere, Mary— j 
Old Deccan days. _McDonough, $1.25, 
Got, +, 6 _ = 
ousehold tales; tr. y Margaret Hu 
Macmillan, $1.00 each. nt, 





One Syllable Versions of the Classics 


BY MISS ADAH L. WHITCOMB, LINCOLN ¢gy. 
TER BRANCH, CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, _ 


There have been many arguments ad. 
vanced to the effect that children mug 
be given the classics before they reach 
the “fifth grade, or many of them wil 
never hear of them at all, as a large 
centage of pupils leave school at this age 
We, of the library profession, hope toh 
able to step in here and supplement th 
lack so that the schools need not fed 
that they must accomplish everything ip 
the first five years of the child’s schod 
life. In our zeal for educating the child, 
there is danger that we forget that the 
true aim and end of education is. not » 
much the number of things we ean teach 
a child, as to give him power to appre 
ciate literature and draw the best from 
life for himself. We need sometimes t 
go back to our Dickens, read again 
“Hard times’’ and see how the “Grad 
grind system’’ works ,and how easy itis 
to take all the spontaneity out of litera 
ture and life itself by overcrowding and 
stuffing. 

The question, ‘‘What is literature?” 
suggests itself. Is it the story, or the 
names of the characters alone that have 
made the classics live? Do not adults 
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as well as children lose in any transla- 
tion? When classics are retold and re- 
told, down and down, to the child, is he 
not losing more and more in each retell- 
ee suggests a second argument for 
iting the classics which is often 
_ The story is all right for the 
child, but it is too hard for him. He 
can’t read the words. It is necessary to 
“simplify the medium’’ and put it in 
ge syllable words. The answer may lie 
jn another question. Do children grow 
having things made easy for them, or 
by overcoming obstacles? Consider this 
example of one of these “*made easy”’ 
stories taken from a reader which is be- 
ing used in many schools today, and see 
if it satisfies in any respect. 

“Apollo, the sun god, had some beau- 
tiful snow-white cattle. He was very 
fond of them and he took good care of 
them. Early in the morning while the 
stars were still shining he would drive 
them out to the blue sky pastures. Here 
they would stay all day and at night he 
would call them home. One day Mercury 
saw them when he was out playing and 
he began to chase them. On and on they 
ran till they reached the sea. He did 
not even stop then, but drove them into 
the water. They were not drowned, but 
one of them was badly hurt. When 
Apollo found them he was very angry. 
It did not take long to find who had done 
it, Mercury had been seen. He went 
to look for the boy and found him at 
home with his mamma. Apollo told her 
about it. ‘Oh, he could not have done it,’ 
said mamma. ‘He is too little.’ Apollo 
knew that he had, and he said, ‘I must 
take him away.’ His mamma began to 
ery and the boy went and got the lyre 
he had made. He began to play a tune 
on it. ‘Oh, what is that?’ said Apollo. 
‘Let me try it.’ He took it and played 
atune. He liked it very much. ‘Give 
the lyre to me and [ will say no more 
about the cattle,’ he said. Mercury gave 
it to him and he went away. Mercury 
stayed with his mamma. Perhaps the 
boy was careful not to play tricks after 
that. Anyway, when he grew a little 
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older King Jupiter sent for him. He 
made Mereury one of his messengers 
and gave him a winged cap and winged 
shoes to wear.’’ Is this valuable either 
as mythology or literature? 

Children often comprehend much more 
than they are given credit for, but it is 


-well to think seriously of the age and 


understanding of the children to whom 
the story is being told. There is a wealth 
of material suit for each age, and if we 
try to give the Iliad to second grade chil- 
dren, we may have experiences similar to 
that of the poor second grade teacher 
who told the children that when Achilles 
was a little boy his mother took him by 
one heel one day and dipped him in the 
River Styx, and ever after he was in- 
vulnerable, ete. The next day she asked 
to bave the story told her. There was 
much hesitation, but finally a brave little 
fellow said he could tell it. ‘‘When 
Achilles was a little baby,’’ he said, ‘‘his 
mother took him by one heel and dipped 
him in the River Stynx and ever after 
he was impossible.’’ 





Arabian Nights. 


BY MISS EDNA LYMAN, ADVISORY, CHIL- 
DREN ’S LIBRARIAN, IOWA LIBRARY 
COMMISSION. 


In the chronicles of the ancient dynas- 
ty of Persia, it is related that ‘‘The Sul- 
tan had a wife whom he loved more than 
all the world, and his greatest happiness 
was to surround her with splendour and 
to give her the finest dresses and most 
beautiful jewels. It was, therefore, with 
the greatest shame and sorrow that he 
accidentally discovered, after several 
years, that she had deceived him com- 
pletely, and her whole conduct turned 
out to have been so bad that he felt him- 
self obliged to carry out the law of the 
land and order the grand vizier to put 
her to death. He declared that he was 
quite sure that at the bottom all women 
were as wicked as the Sultana ; 
that the fewer the world contained the 
better. So every evening he married a 
fresh wife and had her strangled the fol- 
lowing morning before the grand-vizier, 











whose duty it was to provide these un- 
happy brides for the Sultan. 

The grand-vizier, himself, was the 
father of two daughters, the elder of 
whom was called Scheherazade, and she 
was clever and courageous in the highest 
degree, and her beauty excelled that of 
any of the daughters of the Kingdom of. 
Persia. 

One day the vizier was talking to 
Scheherazade, when she declared that she 
was determined to put a stop to the bar- 
barity of the Sultan, and demanded that 
her father secure her the opportunity of 
becoming the Sultan’s wife. The grand- 
vizier was horrified, but nothing he could 
say dissuaded her, and she was so in- 
sistent that at last he was forced to yield. 

While she was preparing herself for 
the marriage she begged that her sister 
should be sent to speak to her. 

‘‘My dear sister,’’ she said, ‘‘I want 
you to help me in a very important af- 
fair. My father is going to take me to 
the palace to celebrate my marriage with 
the Sultan. When his Highness receives 
me, I shall beg him, as a last favor, to 
let you sleep in our chamber, or that I 
may have your company during the last 
night that I am alive. If, as I hope, he 
grants me my wish, be sure that you 
wake me an hour before dawn, and speak 
to me in these words: ‘My sister, if you 
are not asleep, I beg you, before the sun 
arises, to tell me one of your charming 
stories.’ Then I shall begin. I hope by 
this means to deliver the people from the 
terror that reigns in them.’’ 

When Scheherazade had been con- 
ducted to the palace, and left alone with 
the Sultan, he bade her raise her veil, 
and was amazed at her beauty, but seeing 
tears in her eyes he asked what was the 
matter. Scheherazade at once besought 
him to allow her sister to sleep in the 
same -room with her, as it would be her 
last night, and the Sultan willingly 
granted her request. 

An hour before daybreak the sister 
awoke, exclaimed as she had promised, 
‘*My dear sister, if you are not asleep, 
tell me, I pray ‘you, before the sun 
arises, one of your charming stories. It 
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is the last time I shall have the ple 
of hearing you.’’ 

Scheherazade did not answer her « 
ter, but turned to the Sultan, « 
your Highness permit me to do ag; 
sister asks?’’ said she. ‘‘ Willingly,» 
answered. So Scheherazade : 
with her first story the world ig jing 
duced to the most remarkable cygle y 
stories that has ever charmed both Rigg 
and West. It is no wonder that the pp. 
pose of the Sultan was forgo 
that success crowned the adroitly con. 
ceived plan of this princess of . 
tellers and Storyteller Princess, z 

As the story goes, Scheherazade gains 
freedom for the maidens who 
peril, and won life for herself, but 
than life certainly is the imm 
that is hers. Her very name is a syn. 
nym for the art of story-telling, andj 
is no wonder that when, in 1704, M 
Galland, who had traveled widely in the 
Orient and was connected with th 
French Embassy in Constantinople 
came upon these stories he was » 
charmed that he translated many gf 
them into his own language. : 

M. Galland seems to have 
and translated his stories for the joy 
the stories, rather than as cha 
tic tales of Oriental Literature ; and thy 
met with such enthusiasm that they we 
soon available in English and other lm 
guages. His text, as one may easily im- 
agine, was a much freer rendering tha 
would satisfy the scholar, and so greatly 
abbreviated that English, French anf 
terman scholars of Oriental life and lit 
erature were not content till they had 
made translations from the origin 
sources. 

In 1839 or 1840, Edward W. Lam 
made a translation which was so seho- 
arly that it is one of the standard Eng 
lish versions, though not intended fir 
children’s use. There have been many 
editions; that of John Payne and Dr 
Jonathan Seott, together with those of 
Lane and Galland, being those chiefly 
used as the sources from which the text 
of the collections for children have bea 
taken. 
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gir Richard Burton, who had distin- 
guished himself as a traveler in Arabia, 
undertook the colossal task of giving a 
version of these tales, including 

ical passages, which were ren- 

jn English verse. The work of Sir 

: Burton, which was completed 

Burton, comprised from twelve 

ty volumes, according to the edi- 

+ of as would naturally be ex- 
is useful only for scholars. 

It is unwise at present to enter into 
the controversy as to the source of these 
stories; Whether they are Persian or 
Arabian, whether some of them came 
from China or elsewhere in the East is 
of little moment in this connection. They 
are certainly Oriental in atmosphere, 
manners and customs, and they seem bet- 
ter than any books of travel or histories 
to picture the fascination of a portion of 
these countries, which we vaguely term 
the East. 

In the search for books which deserve 
a place in a children’s room because they 
have something definite to contribute to 
the life of the child, it is natural to turn 
not only to modern composition, but to 
books which have lived long enough to 
deserve recognition as literature. Here 
are found not children’s books, but cer- 
tain volumes which speak to all the 
world, the children and those of mature 
years who have not ceased to be ‘‘inter- 
ested in interesting things,’’ and among 
these volumes the Arabian Nights stands 
easily among the first to claim considera- 
tion. 

Acareful analysis of the Arabian 
Nights brings out, among other charac- 
teristics, the following especially striking 
elements : 

First—They are stories not of great 
variety of plot, but of splendid adven- 

ture, and children do not demand variety 
in this particular. 

Second—The stories are told for the 
delight in the story and not with any 
ulterior motives. 

_ Third—They are tales of vivid color- 
ing, marvelous word pictures, detailed 
descriptions and reiteration of phrases, 
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to all of which children at a certain age 
are very sensitive. 

Fourth—The situations either pic- 
ture marvelous good fortune rewarding 
merit, or concern themselves with the 
luxurious life of royalty in which chil- 
dren’s imaginations love to run riot. 

Fifth—While there are many stories 
in a complete collection which lack the 
characteristics of a good story for chil- 
dren, there are so large a number which 
contain the qualities just cited that there 
is no reason why we should spend time 
on the debatable ones. 

Sixth—Moral tone—With the best. 
and most representative tales it is not 
a question of morals. They are not im- © 
moral because they have nothing to do 
with moral problems. They are told with 
the freedom and truthfulness and open- 
mindedness of the child himself, and it is 
their lack of suggestiveness, their uncon- 
sciousness, their frank acknowledgement 
of the fulness of emotional life which 
makes for purity. There is nothing vul- 
gar, or common, no secretiveness, no dark 
corners for the mind to linger in. The 
appeal of beauty, of dark eyes and 
rounded cheek is acknowledged, and then 
the pulse of adventure beats, and our 
hero mounts his horse and is off to new 
activity and new accomplishment. If 
there is any immorality, it can only be 
for the adult whose knowledge of the 
world and its evils make unconsciously 
the background of the stories for him. 

In the stories we have a world Classic 
with qualities which make children love 
it. It is merely a question what collec- 
tions of the stories are most desirable for 
the use of children. 

Choice Should Represent— 

1. Use of authoritative texts 
translation. 

2. Adherence to the style and phrase- 
ology of that text in order to preserve 
the charm and character of the original 
and the atmosphere of the Orient. 

3. Selection of stories representative 
of the literature from which it comes; 
at the same time suited to the enjoyment 
of children. 


for 





Editions included in some of the 
standard lists of this classic are as fol- 
lows: 

Cleveland (Miss Burnite) 

Oregon Library Commission (Miss 
Marvin) ....Longmans; Houghton 

A. L. A. List of Books for Boys and 
Girls (Miss Hewins)....Longmans 

Michigan Library Commission (Miss 
Powers) 

Iowa Library Commission (Miss 
Moore) Longmans, Putnam 

(List now out of print.) 

Pittsburg (Miss Olcott) 

; Longmans, Putnam, Ginn 

Buffalo Graded List 

; American Book Co., Ginn, Nister, 
Educational Pub. Co 

Wisconsin Library Commission 


(Miss Kennedy) 
...Ginn, Putnam, Dutton, Seribner 
Editions published by Dodge, Putnam 
and Scribner were not on the market 
when any of the foregoing lists were com- 
piled except the Wisconsin list. 
of Arabian 


Editions 
Nights. 
1. Inexpensive—buy if funds permit 
no more expense: 
. Dutton—Everyman’s Library, rein- 
forced binding; Illus. by Robin- 
son and Curtis; cloth ....... $ .35 net 
New edition much stronger and more 
attractive than the old one. Paper and 
illustrations good; print clear but too 
small. Text taken from Galland ‘‘slight- 
ly simplified at need.’’ Original more 
abbreviated and less Oriental than Bur- 
ton or Lane, and stories suffer acord- 
ingly. Lacks inelusive story which gives 
reason for telling which is a loss. Choice 
of stories excellent, but limited to 12. 
Ginn—Home and School Library ; 
edited by E. E. Hale ......... $ 45 
Unattractive binding, though strong; 
plates old, which makes somewhat un- 
even color of type; paper light weight, 
but does not show through. Text of dif- 
ferent stories taken from different edi- 
tions, but originals are preserved except 
where very slight changes are made oc- 
easionally on account of sensuality. 


Recommended 
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tion to give better idea of Opie 
character of the tales. Introduction 
setting of stories given. Selection, 
the twenty stories excellent; old ; : 
vorites and some very pleasing oneg, Jpg 
well-known. q 
2. Expensive: 
Dodge—lIllus. by Robinson Stratton 
and others - 


Cover Oriental coloring and 
large print and paper; good ij} 
tions. Version not given, but p 
Seott’s; less Oriental than Hal 
similar to Lang; binding more deg} 
and lighter than Lang; will re 
Selection of stories excellent. One 
two very unusual stories, the one 
tionable one in Lang well handled 
Twenty-two stories; very attractive, 
Longman ~ Edited by Lang; Illus, 

by Ford $2.0 

Attractive cover, but heavy pape 
and poor binding makes rebindis 
necessary almost immediately, 
print; Ford illustrations in black and 
white very artistic; 27 stories. Giyy 
introduction which accounts for stories 
Takes some liberties with text of Gal 
land with purpose of making higher 
moral tone. Includes two poor storig 
‘‘Noureddin and the Fair Persiag” 
which is too sensual, not enough adya 
ture, to excuse sensuality, ‘‘Story Sid 
Nouman,’’ which deals with enchantte 
who fed on corpses. Element of ugk 
ness overdone, no particular pout 
gained. 
Putnam—Edited by Dixon; Illus, 

by Batten 

Good black and white illustration, 
less effective than Parrish’s and nots 
good as Ford’s in Lang edition & 
stories, text from Galland, ‘“‘Slightly 
abridged and edited,’’ which in combit 
ation with trans. used makes stories les 
Oriental than Wiggin & Smith; no a 
tempt to introduce stories or keep 
order, but very good selection; good 
print, not quite as large as Wiggin & 
Smith or Dodge; good paper and wide 
margins; cover desiga, frontispiece t 


t 

Some stories taken from full Burton 4 
) 
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in color; very attractive book. 
t be rather heavy for circulation. 

—Wiggin & Smith Edition ; 

Illus. by Maxfield Parrish 
Ten stories. Text of Lane and Scott. 
jon edition of ‘‘Child garden of 
” Print large and clear, margins 
wide, binding good and attractive, with 
picture on front; over sized, but 
d remember not intended for small 
‘¢hildren. Excellent selection of stories; 
euld wish a few others like Prince 
(ameralzaman, The enchanted horse, 
The three princesses and the princess. 
Nourounibar might have been included 
Oriental atmosphere very carefully 
rved and in no way impaired by 
editing; forms of address, circuitous ex- 
presions and compliment retained. Some 
jong and unusual words used, but con- 
text is such child understands meaning 
and so enlarges his vocabulary. Loss in 
the fact that the stories are told sepa- 
rately instead of as a part of the inelu- 
sive whole. 


lowa Library Association. 

Mr. Maleolm = G. 
Towa City. 

Miss Grace D. 
Davenport. 


Wyer, President 


Rose, Vice-President, 


Miss Fanny Duren, 2d Vice-Presi- 


dent, Waterloo. 


Miss Lillian B. 
Dubuque. 


Mr. N. R. Parvin, Treasurer, Cedar 
Rapids. 


The meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Iowa Library Association was 
held in Iowa City, January 31st, at the 
University Library. Those present 
were the president, Mr. Maleolm G. 
Wyer, Miss Rose, Miss Duren, Mr. Par- 
vinand Miss Tyler. The place for hold- 
ing the next annual meeting of the 
State Association was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and it was unanimously decided 
to aecept the invitation of Mason City 
for the next meeting in October, 1911. 
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Arnold, Secretary, 





| € | Library News of the State 


Alta—A Library Association has 
been organized through the active ef- 
forts of the women of LaCoterie Club, 
and a public collection of books will 
soon be available for the people of Alta. 
Membership fees are being solicited to 
provide for maintenance and a fund for 
book purchase is being raised. 


Clinton.—Miss Anna M. Tarr has 
been selected by the Clinton Library 
Board as librarian, and entered upon 
her duties in January. Miss Tarr is a 
graduate of the N. Y. State Library 
School and came to Clinton from the 
staff of the library of the University of 
Chicago. She brings to the work also 
the benefit of her experience in Alle- 
gheny College Library, Meadville, Pa., 
her alma mater. 

Council Bluffs.—<A large collection of 
manuscripts, photographs, histories, 
ete., coneerning the early history of 
Council Bluffs was left to the Public 
Library by the will of the late Nathan 
P. Dodge, together with a gift of $500 
to make provision for the care of the 
collection. 

Davenport.—The Board 
of the Public Library has granted tre 
librarian, Miss Grace D. Rose, a six 
months’ leave of absence for a much 
needed rest. During Miss Rose’s ad- 
ministration the cireulation of books 
from the Davenport library has out- 
stripped that of any other library in the 
state, that of 1910 being 163,452 vol- 
umes. During Miss Rose’s absence in 
travel and rest in Europe, Miss Beuck 
will serve as acting librarian. 

Des Mcines.—The position as head 
of the children’s department of the pub- 
lie library, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Gatch, has been filled by 
the election of Miss Grace Shellen- 
berger, librarian of the Humboldt Pub- 
lie Library. Miss Shellenberger has 
been unusually suecessful in her work 
with children and has been much in de- 
mand for Chautauqua work in connec- 





of Trustees 





tion with the organization of King Ar- 
thur circles for children. 

Dubuque—The educational division 
of the Woman’s club has presented to 
the library a $45 picture by Miss Anna 
Page Scott, an artist, who formerly 
lived in Dubuque. An exhibit of her 
pictures was held in the library in Jan- 
uary. In February Prof. William 
French of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
gave a chalk talk to the children, illus- 
trating the ‘‘Pied Piper,’’ much to the 
delight of the children. He also lec- 
tured in the Library Aaditorium on the 
‘Art of the Crayon.’’ In March the 
Dubuque Art Association gave a second 
exhibit in the art room of the library 
of paintings by Miss Crawford, of Jap- 
anese scenes and customs. The Du- 
buque Publie Library has been active 
from its organization in developing an 
interest in art, and has a beautiful 
gallery and exhibit room on the second 
floor of the handsome library building. 

Emmetsburg.—An offer from Mr. 
Carnegie of $10,000 for a library build- 
ing will doubtless be accepted, as the 
city already has a small library sup- 
ported by a municipal tax. 

Fort Dodge.—Miss Sabra L. Nason, 
has been elected librarian of the Fort 
Dodge Publie Library and assumed her 
duties April Ist. Miss Nason is a grad- 
uate of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and has been for the 
past three years librarian at Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., where she developed the 
work of that library in a most success- 
ful manner. Miss Nason has also had 
several years experience in Carleton Col- 
lege Library, Minnesota. 

Hampton.—At the January meeting 
of the West Side Library Club an oil 
painting of Col. L. B. Raymond was 
presented to the library. Judge W. D. 
Evans presented the picture with fitting 
remarks. Col. L. B. Raymond is justly 
known as the founder of the Hampton 
Publie Library. As a result of his un- 
tiring effort the library was organized 
in 1892 and later through his zealous 
work the tax was voted and the Car- 
negie library secured. Colonel Ray- 


mond has been president of the lite ¢ 


board of trustees from the time of 
organization to the present, and 


‘though his health has not permig. 
him to take an active part in the wy 
of late, his interest and enthusim 


have not waned. 


The West Side Library Club at ti 


February meeting presented to — 
library a large sepia 
Gauden’s statue of Lincoln, hang 
ly framed in oak. 


o 
' 


old soldiers; some of them giving 


talks on Lincoln as they knew him, 
The following item from The Ham 


ton Recorder tells of the work of: 
club: 

‘When our public library was or 
ized it seemed necessary that an ‘ 
Society’ should be formed to raise f 
to supplement the tax, which wag 


a little short of being sufficient 


steady growth. 
‘*“With so many active societies 


— 


print of 


A pleasing featie 
of the meeting was the presence of mane 


lodges in town the ground seemed 4% 


be well gleaned, all societies 
worked, nevertheless the ‘West § 
women organized the Library Club 
fourteen members and a five centeé 
lection. ‘It seemed like the little 
with five loaves and two fishes.’ ¥ 
the miracle happened as it always 
when there is faith, and hope, and 
and a real necessity to call forth eff 
The club grew and grew until it 
bers more than a hundred memberg 
side many others who are intere 
and helpful. Its earnings reach 3 
the hundreds. 


Knoxville——At a 


and was earried by 2 handsome m 
ity. This will enable Knoxville tos 
cept the « ffer made by Mr. Carnegi¢ 
$10,000 for a library building. 
has been no publie library in Knox¥ 
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Far better than gift 
which it bestows upon the library wile 
great judgment and good sense, is & 
spirit of loyalty to great and good ideas 
which it constantly fosters.’’ 
special eleeti 
February 13, the question of establig 
ing and maintaining a Free Publiel 
brary by municipal tax was voted upé 
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re, but the women recently 

; a beginning and organized a 
Library Association, of which Mrs. S. C. 
Johnston is President, and Miss 
“Amanda Elliott, Secretary, and Mrs. 
Wilson the chairman of the Execu- 

tive Committee. This vote adds an- 


t ; other county seat town to the free pub- 


list of Iowa. 

: town.—Library Founder’s 
was celebrated February 15 by the 
’s Club, and Miss Anna M. Kim- 

the librarian, gave a paper on 

“The Library and the Community,”’ 
ich set forth in a stimulating man- 
ner the functions of the present day 


Mason City —After having served for 
twelve years as librarian of the Mason 
City Public Library, Mrs. Anna H. 

in has presented her resignation 
to take effect September Ist. Mrs. 
Chapin has been connected with the 
library since it was organized in 1888, 
her sister having been the first librar- 
jm. She has guided its development 
from a small struggling library to its 


present activities, with almost 10,000 
yolumes, and a handsome $30,000 Car- 
negie building. The work with the Ma- 
gn City schools has been developed in 
the past few years, by placing libraries 


in the various school buildings. Miss 
Vera Tinker, who has charge of this 
work, visits each library twice each 
week, the books issued each time vary- 
ing from 50 to 100 volumes. 

The Library Board has selected Miss 
Meda M. Holman, formerly assistant 
librarian, as Mrs. Chapin’s successor. 
Miss Holman has been a student at the 
State University of Iowa for the past 
two years and is now in the Library 
School of the University of Illinois, 
where she will graduate in June. She 
comes to the work well equipped by 
both training and experience. 

Monticello—The bequest to the Pub- 
lie Library of $1,000 by the late Maj. 
8.8. Farwell has been wisely expended 
by his daughters, Mrs. H. M. Carpenter 
and Mrs. Edward Templeton. according 
to the direction in the will that the 


money be expended for ‘‘pictures to 
adorn the walls of the library and wooks 
of permanent value.’’ The Library 
Board requested that a portrait of Maj. 
Farwell should be included with the 
pictures, inasmuch as he was active in 
founding the library and was the first 
President of the Library Board. 

On March 16th exercises were held 
in the library lecture room, where for- 
mal presentation of the bequest was 
made by J. W. Doxee, introductory re- 
marks being made by C. J. Northrop, 
President of the Board, K. D. Miller, 
Superintendent of Schools, spoke on 
**Relation of Schools and Library,’’ and 
Miss Tyler, Secretary of the Library 
Commission, discussed the library as a 
communal center and the value of pic- 
tures and art in the work of a library. 

The pictures, which were carefully 
selected by Maj. Farwell’s daughters, 
came from the gallery of the Anderson 
Art Co., Chicago. One original paint- 
ing, ‘‘The New Book,’’ by Cornelius 
C. Zwaan, a young Dutch artist, is espe- 
cially suited to hang in a library. A 
hand colored copy of Edwin A. Abbey’s 
‘Round Table,’’ one of the Holy Grail 
series in the Boston Public Library, is 
admirably adapted to the children’s 
room, where it is placed, and that room 
also has a large photographic reproduc- 
tion of St. Gauden’s statue of Lincoln, - 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago. Dagman- 
Bouveret’s ‘‘Horses at the Watering- 
Trough,’’ the original of which is in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, is also in the chil- 
dren’s room in a fine photographic copy. 

The books in the Farwell collection 
include a number of valuable art books, 
such as Lacroix Arts of the Middle 
Ages, Van Renssalaer’s English Cathe- 
drals, Singleton’s Furniture of our 
Forefathers, and rare books such as the 
War Volumes of Harper’s Weekly, 
Picard’s Religious Ceremonies, and a 
set of the Magazine of American His- 
tory. 

In conection with the placing of the 
new pictures the Library Board had the 
walls of the library retinted, the wood- 
work dressed; hence the building pre- 
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sented an unusually attractive appear- 
ance on this occasion. 

In Mr. Doxee’s very interesting ad- 
dress he brought out the fact that be- 
cause of the high character of the books 
in the library and the persistent efforts 
of the librarian, Miss Nettie Hazard, the 
fiction percentage of books circulated 
had been reduced from 71 per cent to 
38 per cent during the past two years. 

Oelwein.— At the regular spring elec- 
tion, March 27, the people of Oelwein 
voted in favor of a tax for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a free 
public library, by a large majority. 
This was the second attempt to secure 
such tax, the question having been de- 
feated by a small margin about eight 
years ago. Recently a Library Asso- 
ciation was organized, of which Rev. F. 
Y. Nichols is President and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cooper is Secretary, and a library 
has been opened in an attractive room 
in the city hall. Through the inter- 
est of Mayor Hansen a room was set 
aside in the new city hall for library 
purposes. A book shower brought in 
almost 300 volumes and the merchants’ 
contest had already provided 200, 
which with the 100 volumes, the nucleus 
provided by the Tuesday Tourist Club, 
has made a good beginning. The books 
were classified and loan system installed 
by Mrs. Priscilla Pickrell Burd, of the 
Library Commission. 

Oskaloosa.—The resignation of Miss 
Mary E. Wheelock as librarian of the 
public library takes effect May Ist. 
Miss Wheelock has accepted the posi- 
tion of head of the binding and repair 
department of the St. Louis Publie Li- 
brary. Miss Wheelock has been so long 
and efficiently identified with library 
work in Iowa, at Grinnell, Oskaloosa 
and in the State Association, that her 
going from the state will be regretted 
by many. 

Sioux City—The need of a new 
library building is so evident that ac- 
tive efforts have been made to bring this 
need to the attention of Mr. Carnegie, 
and an offer of $75,000 has been re- 
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ceived. It is the desire of the Tj 
Board and of the librarian, Migg’ 
not only to have a new central }j 
building, but also one or two. 
branch library buildings. hig. 
necessary because of the wide 
covered by the city. The City G 
and the Commercial Clubs are as 
co-operating with the Library Bog 

Spencer.—The Board of Truste 
recently installed in the Spenéep 
lic Library a ‘‘sanitary glass bul 
cup”’ obtained from the A. Y, ¥ 
ald Mfg. Co., Dubuque. This em 
about $6.00 and was attached } 
plumbers. The trustees belie 
to be a safeguard for the health, 
children frequenting the library,” 

The P. E. O. Chapter has given 
and magazines to the library’ 
the year amounting to almost 

Traer.—The Public Library 4 
tion, organized some months 
brought about the realization ¢ 
purpose of the organization in op 
a library February 4th. Miss } 
Hutt has been selected as libra 
Miss Ida L. Lange of the Library 
mission staff organized the lib 
attractive room has been provide 
about 600 volumes were ready 
public on the opening day. 

Wi —The Chileote 
Library building is undergoing 
rangement and repairs which wi 
sult in a much more convenient 
attractive library. The building’ 
former Chileote home, a handse 
residence, which by the removal 
titions and other changes will be 
adapted to library use. fe 

Waterloo.—Miss Amy Noll, 
been on the staff of the Wi 
library as cataloger for the’ past’ 
years, has resigned her position 
succeeded by Miss Bettie Pri 
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the [Illinois Library School — 
Pritchett entered upon her 
March Ist. ae 


West Branch.—Miss Golda Br 
who has served as librarian Of the 
low Publie Library, has resigned. 





